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he insisted on giving time which he might have devoted to his art to
propaganda among the masses. Ibsen, once the greatest writer in the
world, wore himself away and at seventy-six became a child again
trying to begin once more at pothooks and hangers. I am the first to
guard my health as well as my genius. The danger is that I shall outlive
my welcome."
"That will never be. Why, there is a whole generation growing up
ready to read and understand you."
"Do you think so?" he asked pleased and then added: "Young
people do not like the old."
"And do the old like the young?"
"I should say we accept them as an unavoidable necessity."
"That may be because you have had no children of your own."
"Children are the last people to understand their parents and parents
are the last people to understand their children; in fact until I came to
this house I had never seen parents and children quietly discussing things
or listening to one another as you and your family do. What is the
secret of your up-bringing?" He waited intently for an answer.
"From the first we discussed everything together. We have never
said 'don't' and perhaps we explained everything in a way which caused
them to think. But our life is in no way exceptional. . . ."
"It is! You are all individuals with no ready-made morality."
"Nonsense, we are just conventional people like yourself."
"One has to live a conventional life," he said. "Ninety per cent of
my life is like everybody else's. The rest is my work." He took out the
gold watch as always and yes, it was the exact time for him to depart.
Ten minutes to six.
"I must run," he said, and we helped him on with his long white
mackintosh, his cap and gloves. There was no need for the umbrella, so
he used it as a stick and we saw him walk away, upright1 and brisk and
his torch flashing a path for him along the gleaming'wet lane.
"Have you ever met William Morris?" Shaw began one day.
"I was very much of a child then, but I was taken to hear him speak.
He looked more proletarian than the workers who came to hear him.
And I seem to think that he affected a Cockney accent."
"Because he was ashamed of the class he belonged to. Though he
was really a worker if ever there was one. He was always working and
his tastet were really very simple. He told me that he could have lived